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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


Articte I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Peace Society.” 

Arr. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on al] the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perma- 
nent peace. 

Art. IIL. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars, and 
every donor of five dollars, shall bea member of this Society. 

Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time, shall 
constitute any person a Life-member, and fifty dollars, a Life- 
director. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the 
funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Art. Vil. All contributors shall be entitled within the year 
to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications 
of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The officers of this Society shall be a Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents, Directors, Secretaries, Treasurer, and 
an Executive Committee of not less than five, with power to 
fill their own vacancies, and transact the general business of the 
Society. The Board of Directors shall consist of not Jess than 
twenty, who shall have power to supply vacancies in any office 
of the Society, and direct al] its operations till successors 
are chosen. he Vice-Presidents shal] be ex-officio Directors, 
and the President, Secretaries and Treasurer ex-officio mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee. 

Art. IX. The Society shal! hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may cume before them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shal] never be changed ; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on rec- 
ommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members 
of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members 
present, at any regular meeting. 


Resotves ExpLaNaTory OF THE Seconp ARTICLE: 


First. That we do not think it necessary or expedient to 
make any verbal alteration in said article. 

Second. That we consider it as designed to assert that all 
national wars are inconsistent with Christianity, including those 
supposed or alleged to be defensive. 

hird. That the article has no reference to the right of pri- 
vate or individual self-defence, to a denial of which the Society 
is not committed. 

Fourth. That the article does not require a pledge, expressed 
or implied, on any of the points in dispute among the friends of 

ce, but is merely declarative of its general object and course. 

Fifth. That we invite the co-operation of all persons who 
seriously desire the extinction of war, whether they agree with 
the principle of the article as thus explained, or not. 


Tae American Peace Society depends on the 
donations of its friends to circulate its literature, send 
out its preachers and lecturers, pay its necessary ex- 
penses, and to enlarge its work in every direction. 
Donations may be sent to the Secretary or the Office 
Agent. Congregational collections are taken when 
requested. Churches can, by subscribing $20, make 
pastor or church officer a life member, $100 a life 


director. 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 
BOSTON, OCT. axp NOV., 1884. 


R. B. HOWARD, EpiTor. 


The Secretary expects to visit the Interior on or before 
Dee. 1. 
McCormick Block, Dearborn Street, where he will be glad 
to meet the friends of peace. 


At the annual meeting of the Massachusetts General 
Association, held at North.Adams, June 20-22, the sec- 
retary was cordially invited to address the meeting. 
After his address Rev. Frank G. Clark, of Gloucester, 
moved the following resolutions which were unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the renewed endeavors of the American Peace 
Society to promote arbitration between Christian nations as a 
permanent preventive and substitute for war have our cordial 
approbation and hearty sympathy. 

Resolved, That we welcome the newly elected secretary of said 
society, Rev. Rowland B. Howard of Boston, to this Christian 
work, and commend him to our churches and to all persons as en- 
tirely worthy of confidence and co-operation in his endeavors 
to promote ‘*peace on earth.”’ 


—After some discussion in the Board and the news- 
papers, we are glad the Boston School Committee has de- 
cided not to place muskets in the schools for use in mili- 
tary drill. ‘* Muskets in the Schools!” What next? 
War seems to claim all people, old and young, and all 
places and all avocations as its own, even in times of 
peace! Grand Army Posts march into churches to the 
sound of the drum. We rejoice that they come, even 
thus accompanied, within the sound of the Gospel. But 
will not the military spirit yet claim our churches and 
Sunday-schools as recruiting places, and our chapels for 
musket drill? O, to keep the spirit of war at least out of 
the times and the places of peace! 


Rum and Guns.—Such is the bad co-partnership which 
so-called Christians have taught heathen Africans to prize. 
A chief said to the missionaries of the American Board 
in West Central Africa (Bihe): ‘* We do not want you. 
You give us no rum and no guns.” So they stole and 
destroyed the Mission property and drove the missionaries 
away with violence. A Portuguese trader went in to set 
up a distillery. Under his influence, it is supposed, the 
hitherto mild savages became irritated against the mis- 
sionaries. Hence the destruction of the mission. Our 


warfare is against Rum and Guns, in this and all coun- 
Who will help abolish the firm? 


tries. 


His headquarters in Chicago will be No. 26, ery, and again stirred by patriotic enthusiasm to keep 


WHITTIER AND PEACE. 


At a recent visit to the home of Whittier, in 
Danvers, Mass., the Editor was disappointed that he 
could not personally meet the poet among the summer 
shades of his beautiful groves, but was gratified to learn 
that he was resting from the August heat among the green 
and breezy hills of New Hampshire. Aroused by righteous 
indignation to warlike utterances against the sins of slav- 


time in rhyme to the march of Union soldiers in 1860-65, 
the heart of Whittier turns as naturally and lovingly to 
peace as does the unagitated needle to its pole. The 
quietness of his rural home is not dearer to the heart of 
the poet than the peace sentiments to which he was born 
and among which he was reared. We seem to hear him 
singing to us as of yore— 
** Oh, faithful few, 

Who dare to hold God’s word and witness true, 

Whose clear-eyed faith transcends our evil time, 

And o’er the present wilderness of crime 

Sees the calm future with its robes of green, 

Its fleece-flecked mountains, and soft streams between, 

Still keep the path which duty bids ye tread 

Though worldly wisdom shake the cautious head; 

No truth from heaven descends upon our sphere 

Without the greeting of the skeptic’s sneer; 

. Denied and mocked at till its blessings fall; 
Common as dew and sunshine over all.’’ 


POSTPONING THE MILLENNIUM. 


If indeed we can hope for no universal peace till ‘* the 
thousand years” when Satan shall be bound and hurled into 
the bottomless pit, what right have we to believe that day 
to be immeasurably distant? He who has revealed no 
time for its advent, has given us no warrant to believe it 
far off. On the other hand the expectation of his disciples, 
the desire of all Christians, the universal cry and prayer 
of the church is, ‘‘How long, O Lord, O how long!” In- 
stead of attempting to defer the blessed time, God’s 
ripest saints have seemed to believe themselves called upon 
to hasten it. Daniel’s ‘* hearken and do and defer not’’ 
has been the burden of millions of prayers. Every 
parable of Jesus represents the approach of the grand 
overthrow of Satan as silent, unexpected, sudden. Satan’s 
fall is quick as lightning. Christ’s coming is as the thief 
in the night. No servant is more severely treated than 
he who says ‘‘My Lord delayeth.” No faithlessness is 
more fatal than that which declares “since the fathers 
fell asleep all things remain as they were from the begin- 
ning.” ‘Yes, He will begin to come, He will come to make 
men free, to make them chaste, to make them temperate, 
but they must be all this and more before He will estab- 
lish peace on earth.” Such is the real theory of many 
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professed followers of Christ. Ah, brethren, we have 
not so learned Christ. All prophesied good was realized 
in some measure in his person and life. All millennial 
virtues or graces are potentially in his words and his 
work. All rays of light that make up the moral glory of 
heaven may be traced back to his bosom. The kingdom 
‘‘among” men is the kingdom of heaven. Experience 
of Christ is experience of patience in suffering, willingness 
in self-sacrifice, and such pity for the unworthy and the 
wicked as leads to efforts to save them. Hatred, strife 
contention, fighting, killing, belong in outer darkness, 
where weeping, wailing and gnashing are chief employ- 
ments. Righteousness, Peace, Joy in the Holy Ghost ; 
such is the kingdom of Christ. It is not meat or drink, 
not of this world whose subjects fight. ‘*My peace I leave 
with you.” This is the Christian’s legacy, and he passes 
in some measure into his possession. He enjoys a part of 
his inheritance before he dies. In some way he has 
by experience a little, at least, of the patience and peace 
of Christ this side of the grave,—this side the far-off mil- 
lennium. Our prayer, if we be Christ’s, will resemble that 
of John on Patmos, and it will be a ‘“‘prayer of faith ;” 
** Lord Jesus, come quickly.” 


SUICIDES. 


The statistics of suicide are alarming. America in 
1884 takes her place along side of France, Germany and 
China, in bad pre-eminence. Not only the insane, but 
detected criminals, disappvinted lovers, unfortunate specu- 
lators, morbid mourners, self-debased young men, ruined 
women, persons made despondent by riches or poverty, 
are among those who dare to go to God self-murdered. 
Cowardly fears of natural death, a belief that ‘‘death ends 
all,” to escape merited disgrace or legal penalties, such 
are the motives that so prevail as to overcome faith in 
Christ’s doctrine of something divinely sacred in life. 

Suicide is the logical consequence of moral cowardice, 
a disbelief in immortality, a day of judgment and a 
future state of rewards and punishments. Infidelity as to 
God’s mercy in providence and in Christ; unwillingness 
to repent and trust one’s self to a Saviour unfit men 
to suffer patiently. Practical atheism is first wickedness 
and then despair. Hence thousands go to the judgment 
whose last voluntary act is the breaking of one of the 
chief commandments, ‘*Thou shalt not kill.” 


ARMAMENTS NOT SUPERFLUOUS. 

‘¢ He would be foolish indeed who, in time of profound 
peace, should decide that all the preparations of the 
navy-yard and arsenal are superfluous.” Such is an illus- 
tration used in a book entitled, ‘‘ The divine authority of 
the Bible,” by Prof. G. F. Wright, of Oberlin (published by 
the Congregational Pub. Society). It is a clear, condensed, 
unanswerable argument, timely, readable and convincing. 
But the illustration seems to imply that in peace a wise 
statesman would prepare for war. This axiom is almost 
universally accepted. Is it true? On the other hand, 
does not preparation for war invite war? He who shows 
himself armed provokes attack. The great armaments of 
Germany compel great armaments in France. Disarma- 
ment in one nation is speedily followed by disarmament 
on the part of another. Prize-fighters never challenge 
non-*‘ professional’? men. Duellists seldom invite a fight 
with a peaceable citizen. Nothing stirs the belligerence 
of a dog like a growl from another. No, the prepara- 
tions for war are not ‘‘ superfluous.” They are more than 


HOW TO PREACH. 


—Professor Blackie, of Edinburgh, writes of Rev. 
Thomas Guthrie that which is the soul of all effective 
preaching of the Gospel in our time: ° 


He flung the winged Word abroad, 
With large and liberal grace, 

As one that had conversed with God ; 
Such glory filled his face. 


This man smells not of books. In waves and winds 
For gospel texts he looks, 

And in the hearts of men he finds 
What no man found in books. 


His doctrines from the streets he brings, 
From plowman’s lowly cot, 

From proud palatial halls of kings, 
From dens where sinners rot 


In darkness and disease. He hath 
The wise man’s art to borrow 

From other's life; he treads the path 
Of each man’s joy and sorrow, 


Even as a brother. What all feel 
He speaks; and all men see 

The thoughts their own dim hearts reveal 
Glow with new radiancy. 


CRUELTY. 


We regard societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals and to children as our natural allies and bid 
them God-speed. But is it not surprising, and so incon- 
sistent as to border on absurdity, that many whose quick 
tears flow at tales of cruelty to dumb beasts, or, because, 
now and then, a child is kept up late at night and cor- 
rupted in the theatres, should be utterly unmindful of 
a world-wide system of cruelty to men? Armless, 
legless, eyeless men,—men crippled in hand or foot or 
back,—men corrupted in morals and addicted to evil hab- 
its, men compulsorily idle and therefore bad ; these abound 
wherever armies abound or wars have been waged. If 
war were really a “ monster,” all the world would rally 
to hunt him down and destroy him. If war were the 
creature of some great corporation the masses would 
unite to annihilate that bad monopoly. If its crimes 
could be traced to any man or any set of men, the prison 
and the gallows would be counted too good for him or 
them. But war has been accepted as inevitable as death 
itself. Mankind believe it to-day to be as necessary as 
the last generation did slavery, or the patriarchs, polyg- 
amy, or our grandfathers the use of intoxicating drinks. 
Christians search diligently and not always successful- 
ly for Scripture texts denouncing slavery, polygamy and 
wine drinking, and yet hardly notice the prophecy of 
Isaiah of universal peace, and hesitate to apply Christ’s 
sermon on the mount or to follow his example of not 
‘resisting evil.’’ Are not his words to James and John 
still painfully true? ‘**Ye know not what manner of 
spirit ye are of.” 


—Every institution where the writing of English Com- 
position is taught and oral discussions are encouraged, 
ought to have our list of questions as to Peace and War. 
In many of them benevolent people would do well to offer 
prizes for the best Essays on Arbitration as a preven- 


that. They are provocative of war. 


tive or substitute for war. 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION, 


A VISIT TO THE HOME OF WILLIAM LADD. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


A new name.—aA hill beautiful for situation.—The cele- 
brated Ladd farm.—Sunrise and sunset.— Personal 
interviews. — Preparatory lecture.—The change in 
William Ladd typical of a change in our country.— 
Materials for history.—A memorial stone.—A blood- 
less sword. 


DEAR ADVOCATE: Minor, Me., Sept., 1884. 

[ cannot forget that you were once named “Harbinger” 
and “Calumet” by him who lived twenty-seven years in 
Minot, and labored here for Peace during eighteen of 
those years, until his death, April 9, 1884. But changing 
the name of a paper does not change its nature. The 
principles enunciated by William Ladd, and by him 
announced newly to thousands, still underlie your utter- 
ances. Great men owe something to their ‘‘environment.” 
They, themselves, leave an impress on whatsoever they 
touch. I had conceived an affectionate reverence for the 
first President and Secretary of the American Peace 
Society from reading his writings and his memoir by 
Mr. Hemmenway. All such impressions are intensified 
by this visit to his former home. In company with Rev. 
Lauriston Reynolds, pastor of the Centre Church at 
Minot, I shortly gained the elevation which commands a 
view of mountain, forest and farm scenery seldom 
surpassed. 

Only seven miles from the growing city of Auburn, the 
site of which was largely ‘‘ set off” from this town, the 
short ride seemed to place us in a new world. The farm- 
houses and white meeting-house were as still under the 
evening sun of early autumn as lake Auburn in the dis- 
tance or the silent cemetery at our feet. The bright little 
flags, faded, but flying over soldiers’ graves since Decora- 
tion Day, would not allow us to forget that William 
Ladd’s work was sadly interrupted in 1860-65, and remains 
even now incomplete. A soldier’s widow lives in his 
former house, and kindly told us how it was, and showed 
us how it is. The lofty cupola has given place to a plain 
scuttle from which we climbed on the roof and watched 
the sunlight fading from these broad acres, so frequently 
scanned by the eye and trodden by the foot of their 
former honored proprietor. 

We called at the parsonage occupie! by the maiden 
daughters of Rev. Elijah Jones, Mr. Ladd’s beloved 
pastor. We were hospitably entertained for the night by 
another daughter and her husband, Mr. and Mrs. Nelson, 
who occupy a part of the Ladd farm, which, under Mr. 
Nelson’s sxilful culture, yields abundantly the choicest 
fruit. Mr. Rodaux presented me with a large and fair 
product of his field, once Mr. Ladd’s. At sunrise I 
retraced the steps of the previous evening through the 
orchard and out upon the twenty-acre field once yielding 
an annual harvest of wheat from its entire surface. The 
long rows of Lombardy poplars show many vacancies ; 
a few ancient pines, locusts, maples and elms, and more 
partially dead apple-trees mark the places formerly covered 
by their shade. The “seven barns” have all vanished, only a 
few foundation stones remain. The seven ‘‘out-farms,” as 
they were called, like the homestead, at Mr. Ladd’s death 
passed into the possession of other proprietors. The 
previous evening was assigned to the regular preparatory 
lecture. In its place I was permitted to speak on Peace. 
The more aged people, who had not heard the subject pre- 
sented of late, were ‘‘carried back’’ to Mr. Ladd’s time, 
and seemed deeply interested. The veteran soldiers 


“stened with some surprise to remarks which, while they 
nonored their self-sacrifice, unsparingly condemned 
both the spirit and methods of war as contrary to the 
Gospel. One could but notice here as on another similar 
occasion (Mr. Ladd’s address in High Street Church, 
Portland), the complete harmony of the subject with the 
celebration of the dying love of Christ. Brief interviews 
were enjoyed with several aged persons who had been in Mr. 
Ladd’s employ. ‘‘I can show you the rock on which Mr. 
Ladd sat,”’ said one, “when the vision of a world at peace 
dawned upon and delighted him.” ‘This is the sword 
which he wore when in command of his ship,” said 
another who had long been an inmate of his family. I 
begged it for a trophy to hang up in our rooms at Boston. 
Beside it I would place a plowshare. The portable desk 
which had voyaged with Captain Ladd and on the open 
lids of which he had patiently written his essays was 
shown me. A portion of his library and cabinet of minerals 
were given to the Lewiston Falls Academy, now the 
Edward Little Institute—really the Auburn High School. 
I saw what is left of the books. The summer-house built 
in the orchard over an ice-cellar still exists in a dilapida- 
ted state. I have some relics from its falling walls. Mr. 
Alden Verrill remembered hearing Mr. Ladd read a letter 


from ‘andwich Island convert whose school bills he 
(M. ') was paying at Hawaii in the earliest years of 
that i. As he read the letter at the Monthly Con- 
cert mday afternoon in church the tears of joy would 
cho: e reader. ‘‘When Mr. Ladd went away one 


winter and delivered to me the keys of his house and all 
his buildings, I was a mere boy,’’ said Reuben Merrow, 
(aged 87). ‘I never felt so sensibly as then my need of 
a higher than human wisdom and strength.’’ Mr. Hodg- 
kins said, ‘‘Every day all the women employed in the 
house and all the men at work on the farm—the latter 
usually numbering ten or fifteen—were summoned to 
morning and evening prayers. Mr. Ladd always read a 
chapter and stood during prayer.” ‘‘In appearance,” 
said Hon. F. G. Butler, of Farmington, ‘“‘Mr. Ladd was 
one of nature’s noblemen. His weight must have been 
nearly three hundred. Our pastor, Rev. Isaac Rogers, 
wore for several winters a fiae cloak presented to him by 
Mr. Ladd.” The children of his own pastor, Rev. Elijah 
Jones, testified to Mr. Ladd’s uniform kindness and help- 
fulness to their father. After his conversion, and espec- 
ially after his consecration to Peace, his manners became 
more gentle; he noticed and conversed more with his 
work-people and with children. ‘‘We little girls stood 
in awe of him and scampered away when our plays led us 
near the summer-house and we saw him through the half- 
open door writing within.” “I never saw religion make 
such a change in any man as it did in William Ladd,” 
said Zebulon Davis. He was haughty and became 
humble. His wife used to provide five cigars for each 
evening’s sitting. He left off smoking entirely, saying, 
‘*T can put the money to a better use.”’ He had a cellar 
well filled with wines, and his side-board never lacked the 
common drinks (intoxicating) of the times. Between 
Sunday services many would call and receive ‘hospitality,’ 
especially the deacons and other prominent men. But he 
became a temperance man among the earliest, and 
banished all intoxicants from his table. When he 
came to Minot, after his rough life. at sea, he would 
sometimes use profane words. A good deacon in Port- 
land reproved him. He was humiliated, and disgusted 
with himself, and never uttered another word of profanity, 

During an interim of his sea-faring life he owned a plan. 
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tation and employed slaves in Florida. He afterward 
came to despise the system of slavery as wrong. His 
full face beamed with smiles, but his eyes were not unused 
to weep; many remember him like Paul, beseeching men 
with tears, to be reconciled to God. He was exact in all 
money transactions, insisting on the minute fulfilment of 
the smallest contract, and never failing to keep his own 
promise. His cash book recorded every day’s transac- 
tion, small or great. His neighbors were many of them 
converted to his doctrines, and early formed a Peace 
Society. He looked for the abolition of war in the 
course of two or three centuries. Peace principles have 
made greater progress during the life and since the death 
of William Ladd (about 100 years), than in any 1000 years 
in previous times. Even at this ratio of progress war 
must ultimately cease. But, who knows God’s secrets? 
‘*His purposes will ripen fast, 
They every 

Slavery in America all at once became so weak as to 
be destroyed by a stroke of Abraham Lincoln’s pen. 
May not God have a similar purpose as to War? ‘‘I had 
a vision the other night,” said a praying old man to me 
in Minot. ‘‘I saw this our country as completely trans- 
formed in its character and conduct as was William 
Ladd!” That would be change enough. The Lord 
hasten it in his time. 

R. B. H. 


GEN. GORDON AND THE SOUDAN. 


To extricate Gen. Gordon and save a brave English- 
man was the cry that compelled the English Government 
to adopt the expensive and still tentative measure of send- 
ing an armed expedition up the Nile to the Soudan. Gen. 
Gordon was sent to Khartoum, not to make war but to 
secure peace. He took with him no armament. His suc- 
cess in managing Chinamen and other half-civilized people 
led Mr. Gladstone to appoint him to stand between the 
false prophet and the imbecile Government of Egypt. To 
give dignity and weight to his mission, Upper Egypt was 
invaded by the way of the Red Sea. Many English sol- 
diers died of the climate and the desert. But battles were 
fought, thousands of Arabs killed, the army withdrawn 
and Gen. Graham ‘ rewarded,” and English Jingoism 
placated! But still Gen. Gordon was exposed to danger, 
and the severest censures were heaped upon the Gladstone 
Government on that account. Hence the autumnal expe- 
dition, with Canadian boatmen, up the Nile at an expense 
of £150,000, or $759,000 a day! with the prospect of 
more lives sacrificed and as little gained. It is by no 
means certain that Gen. Gordon is not a voluntary so- 
journer in the Soudan. It is certain that he is as military 
in his tastes and as severe in his punishments as his Arab 
foes. How the Soudan can be pacified with Egypt ina 
perpetual broil is a problem that even Mr. Gladstone can- 
not solve. Hence attempts to establish a settled govern- 
ment in Egypt, with pecuniary responsibility and executive 
power. The latest rumor is that the Nile expedition is to 
be diverted to Transvaal in Sonth Africa. Of the nature 
of the trouble there we have elsewhere written. We do 
not doubt that both difficulties, that in Northern and that 
in Southern Africa, ought to be settled without the waste 
and wickedness of further war. 


—There is such a thing as going beyond the millennium. 
I am content to stop there.— William Ladd. 


DIARY OF THE SECRETARY. 

Sunday, August 17. Preached twice in Houlton, Maine, 
and aided in the Sabbath-school. 

Wednesday, August 20. Addressed a meeting in Pat- 
ten, Maine, on the subject of Gospel Peace. 

Thursday, August 21. Preached at Island Falls on 
the same subject. Twenty-five years ago I aided in organ- 
izing a church of eight in this then new settlenent. It 
now numbers forty, and has a comfortable place of wor- 
ship and a settled pastor. Our Peace meeting was well 
attended. 

Sunday August 24. Preached twice in Houlton, and 
taught a Sabbath-school class. A crowded Union Meet- 
ing in the evening, and a good hearing of the Gospel of 
Peace. 

Sunday, August 31. Preached twice, and attended 
Sabbath-school in Strong. Union Meetings well attend- 
ed. A collection was taken for the American Peace 


Society. 

Sept. 10. Addressed the (Baptist) Kennebec Asso- 
ciation at Farmington. 

Sept. 11. Spoke 45 minutes to a large congregation 


in attendance on the Free Will Baptist quarterly meeting 
at Phillips. 

The following resvlution was introduced by Rev. Mr. 
Hall of Auburn, formerly of London. He made a spirit- 
ed speech. It was seconded by Rev. and Hon. S. P. 
Morrill a former member of Congress from Maine. It 
was passed unanimously by a rising vote: 

‘* Resolved, That we hereby express our pleasure in receiving 
Rev. R. B. Howard, Secretary of the American Peace Society, 
and declare our appreciation of the principles set forth by that 
society. We rejoice at the success of arbitration in the settle- 
ment of difficulties between nations, and will pray that the day 
may hasten when the kingdoms of this world shall become the 
kingdoms of our Lord, and Jesus, the Prince of Peace, shall 
reign over all people.”’ 

Sept. 12. Visited the former home of William Ladd, 
Minot, Maine, and preached in the evening to a number 
of his old neighbors to whom his memory is precious 
and his principles dear. (See account of this delightful 
visit elsewhere. ) 

Sept. 14. Preached at Pigeon Cove, Mass., to an 
audience largely made up of summer visitors from various 
parts of the country. 

Sept. 21. Preached twice and aided in Sabbath-school 
at Farmington, Maine, where I was pastor ten years, 1860- 
70. Had good audiences and collected $76.79 for our work. 
Former soldiers are somewhat surprised to hear anything 
but praise of war and warriors. Wounded men, veterans 
and widows of soldiers love peace. 

Sept. 28._ Preached twice at Pigeon Cove, and attend- 
ed a funeral in Rockport, Mass., near my home. 

During my vacation visit to Maine I had the privilege 
of precious interviews with aged persons, friends and 
neighbors of William Ladd and spoke briefly of his 
remarkable life and character to the large collection of 
young people in the ‘‘Edward Little Institute,” now really 
the Auburn City High School, located about seven miles 
from Mr. Ladd’s residence. R. B. H. 


—The Messenger of Peace, published at New Vienna, 
Ohio, gratefully acknowledges a donation of $500.00 
from one man to aid it and its work. The Apvocarte only 
needs a similar gift to make it better than it is and give 
it wider circulation, especially among young men of col- 
leges and theological seminaries. 
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PRAYER FOR PEACE-MAKERS. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Then, o’er Earth’s warfield, till the strife shall cease, 
Like Morven’s harpers, sing your song of peace, 
As in old fable rang the Thracian’s lyre, 

’Midst howl of fiends and roar of penal fire, 

Till the fierce din to pleasing murmurs fell, 

And love subdued the maddened heart of hell. 
Lend, once again, that holy song a tongue, 

Which the glad angels of the Advent sung 

Their cradle-anthem for the Saviour’s birth, 

Glory to God and peace unto the earth! 

Through the mad discord send that calming word, 
Which wind and wave on wild Gennesaret heard, 
Lift in Christ’s name his cross against the sword ! 
Not vain the vision that the prophets saw, 

—— the green and fiery waste of war, 

Through the hot sand-gleam looming soft and calm, 
On the sky's rim, the fountain shading palm. 

Still lives for Earth, which fiends so long have trod, 
The great hope resting on the truth of God,— 

Evil shall cease and violence pass away, 

And the tired world breathe free through a long Sabbath day. 


PEACE MOVEMENTS ABROAD. 
BY GEORGE F. MAGOUN, D. Db. 


We have most interesting accounts of the proceedings 
of the two leading foreign associations at their last meet- 
These are ‘‘ The Association for the Reform and 
Codification of the Law of Nations,” and ‘* The Interna- 
tional Arbitration and Peace Association.” The Amer- 
ican members of the former are notified from London that 
on account of obstructions to travel, caused by present 


ings. 


quarantine regulations in Europe, no Conference will be 


held this year. It was to have convened at Hamburg, 
Aug. 19-22, in the old Hall of the Hauseatic League. 
The Report of the last one (at Milan, Italy, Sept., 1883,) 
wus issued only some two months since. Questions of 
international copyright and patents, conflict of marriage 
laws in the various nations, bills of lading and affreight- 
ment, regulations respecting collisions at sea, and liability 
of owners of vessels colliding, the execution of foreign 
judgmeuts, the slave trade, etc., etc., were considered by 
essayists and speakers of various nations. The three 
subjects most nearly related to peace were the proposed 
neutralization of the Congo and that of the Suez Canal, 
war indemnities, and the progress of arbitration. The 
great African river, whose valley has a population equal- 
ling or far exceeding that of the United States, is now 
drawing as powerfully trade cupidity abroad as it pours its 
fresh water into the Atlantic far beyond its mouth. Chris- 
tendom has a still greater interest in the prevention of war 
along its banks than it has in its future markets for 
American and European manufactured goods. The sug- 
gestions for its prevention are various, and will more and 
more hold the attention of statesmen and philanthropists. 

On the progress of Arbitration, Mr. Henry Richard, 
M. P., was, as usual, the chief speaker. His able paper 
was followed by another (in Italian) by Signor Norsa of 
Milan, one of the Italian members. After referring to 
the fourteen cases, between the organization of the Asso- 
ciation in 1873 and the year 1880, in which differences 
between nations had been settled without war by arbitra- 
tion, Mr. Richard mentioned Mr. Blaine’s proposal, while 
U. S. Secretary of State, that all sovereign States 
of North and South America should arrange for adjust- 
ment of disputes in the same way, through a conven- 


tion to be held at Washington. If this should be accom- 
plished, “‘ nothing,” said Mr. Richard, ‘‘in the whole 
history of the great Western Republic would confer upon 
it more lasting | honor, or a higher title to the gratitude of 
mankind, than to be the instrument in accomplishing so 
grand a consummation.” Subsequently the Conference 
unanimously resolved, on Mr. Richard’s motion, that ‘* it 
watches with interest the experiment which it trusts is 
about to be made, of bringing together the representatives 
of Central and South America, with a view to devise 
some permanent means for settling all differences that 
may arise between them without an appeal to arms.” 

Honorable mention is made, in this paper, of the reso- 
lution of Mr. Hoar of the U.S. Senate, of Dec. 20, 1882, 
authorizing the President of the United States to open nego- 
tiations with other civilized powers for a system of Arbitra- 
tion, which the Senate unanimously adopted. In propos- 
ing it Mr. Hoar proved himself a worthy successor of 
Charles Sumner. The treaty between Honduras and the 
U. S. of Columbia, 8. A., adopts arbitration for these 
two States, and Secretary Blaine’s proposition has 
been endorsed by Columbia and the Argentine Confeder- 
ation, while Switzerland proposes to unite in an Arbitra- 
tion Convention with the United States of America, 
Mexico, and the Central and South American Republics, 
for thirty years. Mention is also made of the Danubean 
Commission of 1856, which did not come to an end in 
1858, as was intended, but still exercises almost sovereign 
powers over the mouths of the Danube, making laws, 
sustaining a police under its own flag, etc., etc., thus 
preventing conflict among the Powers that use that great 
river for commercial and other purposes. It builds great 
engiueering works, has its own revenue, makes loans, and 
is, in effect, a self-supporting Peace Commission, ‘‘ with- 
out exception, the most striking illustration of the possi- 
bility of the federal action of Europe in the management 
of troublesome and complicated international concerns.” 

Besides the papers by Mr. Richard and Signor Norsa, 
others were presented, without being read, from Dr. 
Pankhurst, a British member, of Manchester, and Count 
Rosselli of Italy. 

While this noble association concerns itself chiefly with 
many questions on which international law is unsatisfac- 
tory or unsettled, out of which causus belli may, and con- 
stantly do, arise, the other foreign body named, more 
recently formed, has to do directly with the promotion of 
peace. It held its second Congress at Berne, Switzer- 
land, Aug. 4, of this year, in the Federal Palace. Switz- 
erland, it was said, has arbitration in practical and useful 
working between its twenty-two Cantons. It was also 
mentioned as a neutralized State which does not admit of 
the passage of belligerent armies through its territory, 
and is sustained in this by the great Powers. One paper, 
read by a member of the Danish Parliament, advocated 
the neutralization in like manner of Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark, which are now ‘‘in a position of danger 


‘between the great maritime powers, Russia, Germany 


and Great Britain.” Another, by Dr. Stern of Bucharest, 
urged the same policy in respect to Roumania and the 
mouths of the Danube, from the Iron Gates to the Black 
Sea. A report by a committee of the Association advo- 
cated th: neutralization of the Congo, with the recogni- 
tion (after the example of the United States Govern- 
ment) of the territory acquired by the ‘ International 
African Association,” as that of an independent State. 
The prohibition of slavery, religious liberty and equal 
rights for all, of all races, were among other things com- 
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mended in the Report. Resolutions on disarmament were | 


passed, and one, approving the proposed Paris Peace | 
Congress to promote arbitration and disarmament among | 
the Latin countries of America. 

The opinion was very strongly expressed at the sessions | 
of this body, that an international code and an interna- | 
tional tribunal must precede disarmament. Without 
these, as conditions precedent, the warlike powers, in 
their distrust and fear of each other, would selfishly refuse 
even to diminish their standing armies, onerous as they 
are, and only becoming more so. In conversation with 
the late Lord Clarendon in 1866, Prince Bismarck said: 
‘No government in Europe will consent to disarmament 
until a system of reference, or a tribunal of arbitration, 
was established in Europe, as the only sure guaranty for 
the sovereignty of states and peace between nations.” 

It is noteworthy that schemes for the protection of cer- 
tain rivers and lands from the ambition and cupidity of 
encroaching Powers, are obliged to include this provision 
for the settlement of difficulties by an international court 
of arbitration. The course of Providence, the necessities 
of both powerful and weak races, the tendency of legal 
science and the course of Christian thought, all point in 
one and the same way. 

Towa Oct., 1884. 


CHRISTIANITY AND WAR. 
BY SHELDON AMOS. 


Apart from the special circumstances of the church of 
England, there is much in Christianity itself and its his- 
tory which affords an excuse for much confused sentiment 
on the subject of War. The Christian dispensation was 
the child and logical outcome of the Jewish; and the his- 
tory of Judaism, as detailed in the Old Testament, re- 
sembles the history of every other people struggling out 
of barbarism into civilization, and obtaining a national 
life for itself, in being largely occupied with the story of 
war. Thus, military analogies, metaphors, anecdotes, 
images and heroes crowded on the mind of the early Chris- 
tian writers, and competed with their thoughts of a king- 
dom which was not of this world, and which was to be 
governed by the new principle that he who takes the sword 
shall perish with the sword. 

Christian history soon became merged in the history of 
the European world ; and while Christianity did much to 
introduce Peace into War, the secular world around it did 
far more to introduce War into the kingdom of Peace 
Nevertheless, the combined influence of two such strong 
passions as military ardor and religious zeal induced the 
Christian church not only to recognize War as a salutary 
and necessary instrument, but to propagate doctrines 
which extolled ‘‘ a just War” with all the fanatical credu- 
lity with which the Mohammedan leader applauded an ex- 
pedition against the infidel. 


Ey the Bethel Flag of Portland, Maine, Rev. F. Southworth, 
itor: 

We have just received a copy of the ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND 
ARBITRATION, edited by Rev. R. B. Howard, Sec. of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society. We welcome our old friend and brother to 
his new sphere of a We have long known him for his 
broad, generous, fraternal sympathies, and his interest in the 
sailors. It is eminently fitting that the friend of seamen should 
be aman of peace. The Prince of Peace once walked on the 
water with them, and would still walk with them there. Mari- 


time commercial interests are bound up in the cause of universal 
Peace and good will. 


PEACE. 
BY REV. D. D. TAPPAN. (Aged 85.) 


‘¢ The Prince of peace ”’ is Christ, the Lord, 
The Church his subjects are;— 

And, shall his followers wield the sword, 
And take delight in war? 


A war with sin, we well may wage,— 
The Master did the same; 

A conflict suited to the age 
That owns Messiah’s name. 


No weapons with the Christ were found, 
Save scourge of those ‘‘ small cords,’’ 

And, mein, that levelled to the ground, 
That ‘* band ’’ with slaves and sword. 


Though “ legions,’’ from his Father’s throne, 
Might to his plaint be given, 

His mission he would not disown 
Of peace for man with heaven. 


And, when his reign shall be complete, 
As prophets have foretold,— 

Sworn foes in friendship’s bonds shall meet, 
In his one peaceful fold. 


O, haste that day, ye sons of light, 
By spreading truth and love; 
pe 4 let your work evince your right 
To kinship blessed, above. 


Wetp., ME., Sept. 1884. 


THE NEW YORK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND 
THE CHINESE WAR. 


At a meeting of the New York Chamber of Commerce 
held Oct. 2, a resolution was adopted stating that the 
hostilities between France and China are likely to imperil 
the interests of all nations having commercial relations 
with China ; that the time seems opportune for a settlement 
of the controversy through the intercession of a friendly 
power, and requesting the President of the United States 
to take into consideration the expediency of co-operating 
with the other treaty powers in endeavoring to bring 
about an amicable adjustment of pending difficulties. 

This contemplates a renewal of Minister Young’s at- 
tempt to bring about a peace between France and China 
—a renewal under better auspices and with greater pros- 
pects of success. 

The following by cable shows that arbitration cannot 
come too soon: 

Paris, Oct. 8.—An official dispatch from Hanoi to-day 
states that Col. Donnier, with two battalions of the for- 
eign legion, two companies of infantry and a section of 
mountain artillery, had an engagement with Chinese 
troops in the valley of the Loo Chuan river, which lasted 
six hours. The Chinese made a stubborn resistance, but 
were finally completely routed. Four gunboats assisted 
the French forces. Four of the French, including a cap- 
tain, were killed and twenty were wounded. The forces 
under Col. Donnier are continuing to advance. 

Suaneuat, Oct. 8.—The bombardment of Tamsui by 
the French fleet is still in progress. On the 6th inst. the 
fleet had destroyed the Chinese forts. The houses of the 
Europeans residing in the city have been riddled with 
shells. The Chinese are strongly intrenched. 
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HENRY RICHARD, M. P. 


They have a munificent way in England of giving 
‘‘ testimonials”” to men who have been largely useful 
in some noble and good cause. Sometimes, indeed, often- 
est, it takes the form of a handsome gift of money. 
The gentleman named above has just been the worthy 
recipient of such a testimonial, £4000, ($20,000) from 
friends in private and public life, chiefly members of 
the Peace Society. It was most richly deserved. Origi- 
nally a Welsh Congregational minister, settled for a time 
in London, Mr. Richard has now been for more than 


thirty years past a ‘ Liberal” statesman, and M. P. for, 
Merthyr, Wales. His labors for the cause of Peace, and, 
in later years, more particularly for the special princi-| 
ples of international arbitration, have been unremitting, | 
fervent and wise. Few men could have maintained a’ 
cause at first unpopular in public life with tact, eloquence | 
and devoted energy so uniform and progressive, and 
so uniformly genial and winning. We have heard him 

in England and on the Continent, alike among accom- 

plished publicists and among eminent Christian gentlemen, | 
and never without great admiration of his power, skill) 
and spirit as an advocate of the highest and best} 
principles. At Cologne in 1881, his paper read to the) 
** Association for the Reform and Codification of the’ 
Law of Nations,’ of which he has been from the first a/ 
leading and most influential member, was one of marked 
interest and persuasiveness. 

It read as well in the copy as in print before us, as it 
sounded to our delighted ears in the ancient Hanse Hall of 
Cologne. One incident of the reading there, we can never 
forget. In the course of his citation of American public 
testimony to the principle of arbitration, the eloquent 
Welsh statesman came to the name of ‘‘President Garfield,” | 
whose life then (Aug., 1881,) was trembling in the balance. | 
As he uttered the clause after that honored name,‘ struck | 


down by a felon hand at the outset of his official career,” | 
a generous, humane and Christian sympathy, characteristic 
of the man, made his voice tremble and then pause. | 
The members of the Association were seated in a semi- | 
circle about the desks of the President and Secretaries, | 
and Sir Travers Twiss was in the chair. The pause! 
continued for some minutes amid breathless silence, | 
and looking up from our seat near the chair, we beheld | 
Americans, Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans, Swiss, 
Italians, public men of all the nationalities represent- | 
ed, moved with unfeigned, sudden and deep sensibility | 
toward the suffering chief magistrate at Washington ; | 
tears flowing on every side. In the calm, clear discussion | 
of a great policy for the nations, a single clause from | 
eloquent Christian lips had touched the hearts of all, and 
made them kin.” 

The variety and scope of this noble and good man’s 
labors have extended far beyond the philanthropy in 
which he is so eminent. Among publications of Mr. 
Richard’s before us are speeches in the House of 
Commons on foreign policy, addresses elsewhere on 
the influence of the Established Church of England, 
letters on the Social and Political Condition of Wales, 
discourses from the chair of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales, on the Application of Christianity 
to Politics and on the Relations of the Spiritual and Tem- 
poral Power in the different nations of Europe, etc., etc. 

We heard from him at the Lewis Centennial of the 
Union, Manchester, 1881, a set speech of rare force on fifty 
years of Parliamentary Reform, and the agency of Non- 
conformists in its religious liberty and equality in England 


and Wales, owe much to his voice and pen. He has 
been a frequent contributor to the reviews on great sub- 
jects of public interest; not the leastof all have been his 
multifarious and wise labors for popular education. One 
of the measures thrust back by the recent rejection of 
extension of British suffrage in the House of Lords was 
a Bill of his for Welsh education, to the favorable con- 
sideration of which Mr. Gladstone had given pledge. 
The London Nonconformist intimates that if the friends 
of all these great causes had been allowed to share in 
the recent testimonial gift, as well as the friends of 
Peace, it would have been most generously augmented. 

In private this honored Welshman is genial, enter- 
taining, hospitable, and most kindly, a man of affable 
and courteous manners, of the ordinary British stature, 
somewhat low, graceful and felicitous in expression, and 
both evidently and eminently deserving of the respect 
and love he has won. G. F. M. 
Iowa Coitece, Sept. 4, 1884. 


The London Peace Society carries on its great 
work against that “relic of barbarism,” modern war- 
fare, on the highest Christian principles. It holds 
that nothing but the conviction that the claims of Christ 
and of universal humanity are paramount to every other 
consideration will secure the final abolition of war. At 
the same time, the Society is not insensible to the value 
of the economic argument to which attention is forcibly 
called in the following extract from the last number of 
their journal, the Herald of Peace: —“ At this late day, 
after the must extraordinary payments in the history of 
the world, an average of one dollar a vear is taken from 
every man, woman and child in the United States to pay 
the interest on what is left of its war debt; nearly a 
dollar and a half is taken yearly from every soul to pay 


| pensions, and more than a dollar and a quarter for the 


support of such a military and naval establishment as we 
have got. These three items for the year 1883 amounted 
to $189,367,534.99. The whole cash outlay caused by 
the rebellion was more than $200 fur every soul, and one 
out of every seventy of the entire population of the coun- 
try was killed in battle, or died of wounds, or disease 
contracted in the service. The cost to England, France, 
Germany and Russia of their standing armies, and their 
navies is immense; the cost of their actual wars in the 
last quarter of a century gves up into the billions of 
dollars, and the lives sacrificed in the same time exceed 
a million. These and the sickening descriptions of bat- 
tlefields, which show the words that it is glorious to 
die on the sanguinary field for one’s country are a lie — 
a pagan lie, as Joaquin Miller says in one of his 
poems — these are the material arguments which have 
impressed the understanding and led to so general de- 
nouncement of war; the spiritual advancement of the 
world prepares, on the one hand, men’s minds for the 
argument, and on the other gives color and permanency 
to the conviction.” 


—Suppose we were all soldiers and sailors, that is, non- 
productive laborers, there would evidently be no one to 
feed and clothe us. To this preposterous state of ruin we 
therefore approach, the more sailors (naval) and soldiers 
we raise.— William Smyth, of Cambridge University, Eng- 
land. 


—May we not use even crowned heads as flagstaffs on 
which to hoist our colors ?— William Ladd. 
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THE BERNE PEACE CONGRESS. 


The second Congress convened by the International 
Arbitration and Peace Association was opened August 
4th, in the Federal Palace at Berne, Switzerland. Repre- 
sentative men from Italy, Russia, France, Denmark, 
Bucharest, Neuchatel, Freiburg, Geneva, Leipsic, Vienna, 
England, South America, Sweden and the United States 
were present. Hon. H 8&8. Brown, of Michigan, pre- 
sided during a portion of the meeting. The welcoming 
address was by M. Ruchonnet, who characterized the 
Swiss Confederation as an association of twenty-two Can- 
tons for peace, the method of which should be extended 
throughout the world. Our object is to establish perma- 
nent treaties for arbitration. 

Mr. Hodgson Pratt gave account of what had been 
done since 1882 by the Association. ‘Two Associations 
had been established in France. Public men had been 
addressed on the subjects of Egypt, the Suez and Pana- 
ma canais, Alsace and Lorraine, and pacific measures 
urged. 

G. Von Buhler, member of the German Reichstag for 
Stuttgart, believed the German nation desired peace. 
Twelve members of the Reichstag had joined, and forty 
others had declared their adhesion to the Association. 

The colonization of the Congo was one subject dis- 
cussed. The United States of America had recognized 
the Society called *‘ The International African Associa- 
tion.” ‘The Congress recommended that other powers do 
the same on condition that slavery be excluded, that all 
citizens of all countries have equal rights, no tariff should 
be laid on imports, that all differences between the new 
State and another Power should be submitted to a court 
of arbitration. The report was accepted and referred to 
the same committee for modification. 

M. F. Bajer, member of the Danish Parliament, pre- 
sented a series of resolutions favoring the neutralization 
of the Scandinavian States, and delivered an able address 
in support of the same. 

Dr. Stern, of Bucharest, discussed the question of the 
neutralization of Roumania, which for half a century had 
been the scene of frequent wars. ‘That the neutralization 
of the smaller Powers should succeed and precede disar- 
mament was an opinion expressed and defended by several 
speakers. Mr. Appleton, of England, took the opposite 
view. Disarmament would, in his opinion, succeed neu- 
tralization of the smaller States. 

A proposal for an internation:] tribunal in Europe was 
vigorously supported and a resolution in favor of such a 
tribunal was unaniinously passed. Resolutions in favor of a 
peace congress by the ‘‘ Latin States of America” were also 
adopted. The object is to promote arbitration and dis- 
armament. 

FINAL MEETING. 

The concluding meeting of the Conference was heid 
in the Federal Palace at Berne, under the presidency of 
M. Frederic Bajer, member of the Danish Parliament, 
and delegate for Scandinavia at the Conference. 

Prior to this last public meeting, the members of the 
committee met in the morning, M. Albert Tachard in the 
chair, when various questions which had been referred to 
the special commission were considered. 

The chief subjects under consideration were the condi- 
tions and definitions of the term ‘‘ neutralization,” as ap- 
plied to canals, and the constitution and procedure of the 

Association for Europe. 


On the assembling of the members in the afternoon, 
the President referred to the important conclusions ar- 


rived at during a previous sitting on the question of the 
neutralization of Scandinavia and its waters, a result that 
had been received in Norway, Sweden and Denmark 
with much satisfaction. 

M. Charles Limousin, of Paris, the reporter of the 
Commission on Neutralization proposed resolutions to the 
effect that all inter-oceanic canals should be declared 
neutral, and that such neutralization should be declared 
by all the maritime Powers acting in concert, in accord- 
ance with the proposals made to the Powers by Lord 
Granville, to the following effect: —That every such 
canal should be free in its passage for all vessels under 
all circumstances ; that in time of war the delay allowed 
to the vessels of war of belligerents, during which they 
can remain in such canals, should be limited and fixed, 
and that it should be forbidden to disembark from ships 
in such canals any troops or munitions of war; that no 
act of war should take place in such canals or within a 
certain distance of their coasts, leaving the question of 
the extent of this neutral zone to be defined ; and that the 
neutralization of the ‘‘ passages maritimes” should ex- 
tend toa strip of land upon both sides of the passage. 
He further proposed a resolution to the effect that when 
the tribunal uf arbitration should be constituted, its de- 
cisions having for their object the disposal of the destiny 
of a people, or of a fraction of a people, should not be 
carried into effect without the consent of the said people, 
or fraction of people. 

Dr. Lowenthal, of Berlin, the reporter of the Commis- 
sion on the Constitution of the Association, proposed 
resolutions to the effect that (1) the Association ‘ Inter- 
nationale pour |’Arbitrage et la Paix” is formed ; (2) the 
Association delegates till the next Congress the London 
Committee as its ‘‘ Comité Executif;’’ (3) all the dele- 
gates are members of the ‘* Comité Executif.” 

WOMAN AND WAR. 


The Countess Schack read the following communication 
from the women of France, which was signed hy Maria 
Deraisme, the president, and V. Griesstraut, the vice- 
president of the Ladies’ Committee of the International 
Arbitration and Peace Association at Paris: 

‘‘In the name of the Society for the amelioration of the des- 
tiny of women, we express to the members of the Conference at 


Berne the warmest 
‘* We desire, firstly, that all women present at the Conference 


join the efforts of their sisters at Paris and of France for the 
substitution of the pacific means of arbitration and of the In- 
ternational Tribunal in place of war for the settlement of differ- 
ences, because of all the obstacles to progress, to morality, to 
the well-being of nations, nothing has an influence of more evil 
omen and more demoralizing than war. 

‘* The women are the first inoffensive and innocent victims; 
then let us understand our power and our duty in this great 
mission of peace which belongs to women.’’ 

A resolution thanking the Swiss Government for the 
welcome and hospitality accorded to the Association and 
its members was moved by a Frenchman (M. Limousin), 
seconded by a German (M. Lowenthal), and supported 
by an Englishman (Mr. Appleton), and was carried with 
acclamation. 

M. Armascu, of Roumania, speaking in the name of 
his country, cordially invited the Association to hold its 
next Congress at Bucharest, a proposal which was re- 
ferred to the Executive in London for consideration. 


-—It is very distressing to have to go with an olive 
branch in one hand and a contribution box in the other.- 
William Ladd. 
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PRAY BEFORE A JOURNEY. 


The scenery around the University of Virginia is both 
grand and beautiful. On every side rise ranges of 
mountains, in irregular magnificence, while in the valley 
beneath flows the pretty stream of the Rivanna. Noth- 
ing can be more picturesque than this charming little 
‘* river,” hiding itself occasionally among the hills, and 
then making its way quietly over its rocky bed, for miles 
together, through the open plain. Sometimes it runs 
through a wide gorge; and its sweet, low music over the 
rocks adds to the memory of the hour in which you lin- 
ger on its margin. Here and there these deep ravines are 
spanned by arches, on which rest narrow bridges for the 
railroad,—all too narrow for the precious freight of life 
which so constantly passes over them ; only a foot or two 
wider than the great burden, which but slightly slackens 
its speed to roll across the dizzy height. It was in con- 
nection with one of these bridges that the following in- 
cident occurred : 

In the spring of 1860, a full train had started from 
Washington for the southwest, taking the O. & A. R. R. 
(which the dwellers of other sections of the country may 
not readily translate as the Orange and Alexandria Rail- 
road), running toward the University of Virginia. The 
travellers had stopped in Alexandria for breakfast. In 
the hurry of the preparations for an early morning start, 
aman of quiet and rather plain demeanor advanced from 
the door which he had just entered, towards a gentleman 
who was seated at the foot of the table, and, apologizing 
for the interruption, said, ‘* Are you a clergyman, sir?”’ 

‘*T am glad to claim that privilege,’’ was the reply. 

‘* May I ask you, sir, before we start, to offer a prayer 
for the Divine protection on our journey ?” 

At this request made in a clear and unhesitating voice, 
the other surrounding travellers looked up. 

‘*T am not,” continued the other, ‘‘a member of any 
church myself, but still I think we ought to place our- 
selves under the care of God for this long journey. We 
shall have dangers to pass through, and if you will offer 
prayer, sir, I think the rest will not object.” 

The speaker looked round on the assembled group with 
an air of inquiry, but as if he were sure of their acquies- 
cence. They answered by a responsive and affirmative 
glance, and all bowed in prayer. The unanimity was 
both solemn and striking. God’s watchful care and 
tender mercy were invoked by the clergyman—an Ameri- 
can Bishop—on behalf of those who were going forth, ** not 
knowing what might befall them,’’ and prayer was offered 
that they might have a happy and prosperous journey. 

The whole character of the scene was certainly very 
unusual, and those engaged in it had occasion long to 
remember it. 

The railroad breakfast was hastily dispatched. The 
passengers resumed their seats, and the cars rolled on. 
About noonday they began to admire the lovely scenery, 
and to enter the beautiful hills, which in the farther dis- 
tance rise to the grand Blue Ridge, when suddenly—a 
fearful shock! and a full stop in the train which was 
bearing them on! One after another looked from the 
windows, and withdrew, stunned and giddy with the 
sight. 

Over the narrow bridge they saw the engine and tender 
hanging, attached to the train, which was still standing 
on the track! Below them they gazed down more than 
one hundred and twenty feet to the shallow stream of the 
Rivanna, lined with solid rock! One impetus more, one 


obstacle less, and the entire train would have plunged 
down with its hundreds of living souls, a crushed and 
shapeless mass on the r.gged bed beneath! The terror 
which quiets men’s souls and bodies seized upon the whole 
party. Could they still escape? Caution was necessary, 
for the bridge was very, very narrow; not wide enough 
for them to think of the usual egress from each car, for 
there was no railing, and they could not gain a foothold 
outside of the track. ‘The order was given that they 
should slowly pass to the rear car, and leave by the door 
at the extreme end of the train. Thence they could 
walk a short distance back to ferra firma, whence con- 
veyance to the neighboring town of Charlottesville was 
not difficult. 

From the University, and from the town of Charlottes- 
ville, hundreds went out to the scene of this accident. 
It was only a mile or so distant, and for a day or two 
there hung the ponderous engine and its tender, until the 
proper machinery could be applied to restore them to the 
track again upon the bridge. From first to last not a life 
was lost, not an injury sustained. 

Though years have passed, and the children who looked 
upon the great sight have passed to manhood, yet it is 
still spoken of with a shudder, as the memory grows 
more distinct in recalling it; and the ready ear may de- 
tect a slight quiver in the voice of the narrator as he 
thinks of the appalling danger and the marvellous deliver- 
ance. 

The answer to prayer for safety on a journey may uot 
always be thus literally granted, and we must not forget 
that the Divine Providence may be as truly recognized by 
the devout mind in sudden death as in deliverance in peril. 
But the fitness and reasonableness of prayer before any 
journey must commend itself to all; and the recollection 
of such prayer having been offered in the event of sudden 
calamity must surely be one of the richest sources of con- 
solation to those who may be unexpectedly bereaved. 

It may not often be possible or desirable to secure, as 
in this instance, united prayer, but the individual lesson 
to pray before a journey is one to which all travellers 
should give heed.— Selected. 


CONGRESS OF AMERICAN STATES AT 
WASHINGTON. 


The perfecting of this amicable arrangement seems 
likely to be left to the next administration. In the mean- 
time, we are glad to record the starting of a Visiting 
Commission. A Washing'on despatch says: 


The instructions to the commission to visit Central and South 
America have been issued by the State Department. The com- 
mission will leave direct for the City of Mexico, first visiting the 
Central American countries, and then South America. The 
State department has prepared as accurate a statement as possi- 
ble of the commercial relations between the several countries 
that are to be visited and our own. The instructions issued 
were not of a private character and they contain nothing as to 
any future conference of these countries at Washington, as it was 
at one time suggested was the purpose of Mr. Frelinghuysen 
It is hardly possible that the commission will retarn to make 
more than a preliminary report during this administration. 


—The ladies are often accused of being vain and fond 
of dress; but what shall we say of those men (in uni- 
form) who, in order to make a fine appearance, have 
robbed the bears of their fur, the horses of their tails, 
the geese of their feathers !|— William Ladd. 
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BY HENRY J. BIGELOW, M. D., 


Professor of Surgery in Harvard College. 


How few facts of immediate considerable value to our 
race have of late years been extorted from the dreadful 
sufferings of dumb animals, the cold-blooded cruelties 
now more and more practised under the authority of 
science ! 

The horrors of vivisection have supplanted the solem- 
nity. the thrilling fascination, of the old unetherized oper- 
ation upon the human sufferer. Their recorded pheno- 
mena, stored away by the physiological inquisitor on 
dusty shelves, are mostly of as little present valne to 
man as the knowle !ge of a new comet or of a Tungstate 
of Zirconium: perhaps to be confuted the next year; 
perhaps to remain, as fixed truth of immediate value, 
contemptible, compared with the price paid for it in 
agony and torture. 

For every inch cut by one of these experimenters in 
the quivering tissues of the helpless dog or rabbit or 
Guinea-pig let him insert a lancet one-eighth of an inch 
into his own skin, and for every inch more he cuts let 
him advance the lancet another eighth of an inch, and 
whenever he seizes, with ragged forceps, a nerve or 
spinal marrow, the seat of all that is concentrated and 
exquisite in agony, or literally tears out nerves by their 
roots, let him cut one-eighth of an inch further, and he 
may have some faint suggestion of the atrocity he is per- 
petrating, when the Guinea-pig shrieks, the poor dog 
yells, the noble horse groans and strains—the heartless 
vivisector perhaps resenting the struggle which annoys 
him. 

I have heard it said that ‘‘ somebody must do this,’ 
I say it is ne dless. 
students at a vivisection. It is the blood and suffering, 
not the science, that rivets their breathless attention. If 
hospital service makes young students less tender of suf- 
fering. vivisection deadens their humanity, and begets 
indifference to it. 

If a skilfully constructed hypothesis could be elabor- 
ated up to the point of experimental test by the most ac- 
complished and successful philosopher, and if then a 
single experiment, though cruel, would forever settle it, 
we might reluctantly admit that it was justified. But 
the instincts of our common humanity indignantly re- 
monstrate against the testing of clumsy or unimportant 
hypotheses by prodigal experimentation, or making the tor- 
ture of animals an exhibition to enlarge a medical school, 
or for the entertainment of students, not one in fifty of 
whom can turn it to any profitable account. The limit of 
such physiological experiment, in its utmost latitude, 
should be to establish truth in the hands of a skilful 
experimenter, with the greatest economy of suffering, and 
not to demonstrate it to ignorant classes and encourage 
them to repeat it. 

The reaction which follows every excess will in time 
bear indignantly upon this. Until then, it is dreadful to 
think how many poor animals will be subjected to excru- 
ciating agony, as one medical college after another be- 
comes penetrated with the idea that vivisection is a part of 
modern teaching, and that, to hold way with other institu- 
tions, they, too. must have their vivisector, their muti- 
lated dogs, their Guinea-pigs, their rabbits, their cham- 
ber of torture and of horrors to advertise as a laboratory. 


Nobody should do it. Watch the ; 


BY ELIHU BURRITT. 
The earnest and patient workers, who have labored so 
long to expel War from the civilized world, did expect, 
and had every reason to expect, from the beginning of 
their efforts, that they would encounter great opposition 
and obloquy from many quarters. They had to run in 
the face of a great many vested interests and vested 
ambitions. They set themselves avowedly to nullify 
the education of all ages and countries, in regard 
to systems most strongly founded in the sentiment and 
practice of mankind. ‘They undertook to break and de- 
stroy the fascination of the most classical romance of 
human history; to decry and oppose the literature and 
legends of martial feats and glory; to withstand and 
weaken the influence of their captivating heroics, as cele- 
brated in the grandest epics of poetry, painting, sculpture 
and music. Let Christians laugh at their faith if they 
will — they essayed, and they aim and intend still, to 
silence the drums and fifes, and all the screeching instru- 
ments of “the big plumed wars,” with the still small 
voice of religion, reason and humanity. They propose 
to rescue from the service of war the wonderful and in- 
finite art, science, inventive genius, and skilled labor now 
given to the elaborating of the machinery of human 
slaughter on land and sea. They propose to rescue the 
bread earned by the hard-worked, poorly-paid millions of 
the world, which is stolen from the tables of their hungry 
children and thrown to the dogs of war. They propose 
to disband the standing armies of reapers which these 
sweating, toiling millions are now compelled to fill, feed 
and weapon with the sharpest sickles of death for the 
bloody harvests of the field of battle. More than this, and 
what makes the head and front of their offending in the 
most influential quarters, — they aim at a more sweeping 
social revolution than the programme of any democracy, 
or even of the visionary radicals of France, ever contem- 
plated. They propose to level to the status and occupa- 
tions of common, civil life, not the titled nobility of one 
country, but that more numerous, popular, exacting and 
costly aristocracy which all nations have established, as 
an hereditary order, in the officers of their armies and 
navies. And hereia is ‘* the rub’’ and point of severest 
resistance. For to abolish or supersede this great, uni- 
versal military aristocracy, is to sweep away from tens of 
thousands of aspiring men the foothold of towering am- 
bitions, honors, emoluments and social positions, which 
they could not win from the common levels of civil life. 


“THE HEAVENLY MAID” A SIREN. 

Passing an immense and luxuriously furnished beer- 
saloon on the ** North Side” in Chicago, my ear was ar- 
rested by the sweet and strong tones of an organ, which 
seemed to include in itself an éntire band of music. I 
could distinctly hear the clarinet, the fife and the drum. 
At one time soothingly sweet, at another inspiriting and 
buoyant, the music fascinated, enticed, allured and en- 
grossed the mind. I stopped to listen; I entered. The 
clink of glasses, the babel of tongues, the volumes of 
tobacco smoke rendered the actual scene quite un- 
like the ideal one. But it seemed to me one could drink 
and smoke and swear intemperately with a less sensitive 
nerve and conscience because of the music. Such are the 
effects of music on soldiers. It kindles enthusiasm, 
blunts sensibility not only to danger but to blood-shedding. 
It is a Siren. It sings conscience to sleep. God did 
not make music to serve wickedness, but righteousness. 
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HORRORS OF FRENCH WARFARE—AUG.. 1884. 


The London Times, in a leading article, justly expresses 
its abhorrence of the atrocities perpetrated by the French 
in China during the past month : 

The war between France and China opened on Saturday 
with the bombardment of the Arsenal of Foochow, and we 
regret to add that the ruthless, unchivalrous manner in 
which this action was conducted brings discredit on Ad- 
miral Courbet and the French flag. In the words of our 
correspondent on the Min River, the bombardment was 
“a sickening business.” The eleven vessels forming the 
Chinese fleet were mostly light river and coast transports, 
mere toys beside the nine heavily armed French ships ; 
and their resistance was practically overcome in seven 
minutes. Yet no surrender was ailowed to the disabled 
and sinking vessels. After their guns had been silenced 
they were shelled for hours. Some of the Chinese gun- 
boats maintained a desultory fire for about fifteen minutes, 
when the survivors of the crews leaped overboard. The 
scenes on the river, as the dead and wounded floated 
by, were terrible, and our correspondent, who witnessed 
the whole action, records it as the opinion of every spec- 
tator present, that after the prompt disabling of the Chi- 
nese vessels there was no fight, but only a massacre. 
Meanwhile the carnage on the river had its terrible com- 
plement on shore. At two o’clock the French opened fire 
on the arsenal, the neighboring buildings, forts, barracks, 
and even villages, and they continued the bombardment 
till five, notwithstanding that all resistance from the shore 
batteries ceased towards three. Yesterday, Sunday, they 
recommenced the bombardment at noon, with the object, 
as is supposed, of destroying the transports, ruining the 
villages, and occupying the heights round the arsenal. 
When our correspondent’s last despatch from Foochow 
was sent they were still engaged in shelling the barracks 
and camps near Quantao, although the enemy were making 
no demonstration in these quarters. 

A feeling of pain and surprise will be provoked in Eng- 
land by these accounts of an engagement in which there 
was so much unnecessary devastation and cruelty. Even 
those who know how many are the inevitable horrors of 
war will! be of opinion that Admiral Courbet has greatly 
exceeded the limits marked out for him by the instruc- 
tions which he is understood to have received, while he 
has certainly transgressed the usages of civilized warfare. 
He was ordered to bombard the Arsenal of Foochow, an 
operation which naturally involved the shelling of any fort 
or fleet offering resistance, but which laid the French 
under no duty to carry on a battle without quarter against 
disabled ships and wounded men. Bombardment is only 
a means to an end—destruction or capture. Admitting 
that Admiral Courbet’s instructions were to destroy and 
not to seize the Foochoy Arsenal, his purpose could have 
been accomplished without directing his fire against vil- 
lages; and by every rule of war he was bound to offer 
vessels that had ceased firing an opportunity of surrender. 
To shell, sink and explode ships which are no longer 
fighting, to force their crews to jump overboard, to keep 
up a murderous fire on men who are wounded and drown- 
ing, and to allow these men—not pirates, but defeated 
soldiers and sailors—no chance of a rescue,—these are 
not acts of honorable warfare, but deeds of barbarity. 
To measure their heinousness one has only to imagine the 
reprobation they would excite if by some evil chance they 
were committed by one of our own admirals. The respect 
due to the susceptibilities of a friendly nation does not 
oblige us to refrain from emphasizing our condemnation 


of Admiral Courbet’s proceedings, nor from pointing out 
the serious effect they may have in aggravating the war, 
extending its range and increasing its dangers so far as 
neutral powers are concerned. Already the inhumanity 
of the victors has spread demoralization among the van- 
quished. The French Consulate buildings at the Pagoda 
were looted by Chinese soldiers in uniform, and our cor- 
respondent says that we may judge from this what pre- 
cautions will have to be taken to prevent a repetition of 
such scenes in the town of Foochow itself. A few days 
ago, when the war fever among the Chinese was rising, 
the authorities at Shanghai and Canton had to prohibit 
aggressions against foreigners under pain of flogging ; but 
we may ask what chance there is of the lives and property 
of foreigners being held in respect if the French conduct 
their war in so reckless a manner as to rouse all over 
China a furious resentment and passion for revenge ? 


ANOTHER WAR THREATENED. 


The cable news correspondent telegraphs from London, 
under date of October 8, as follows : 

It seems quite certain now that England will soon have 
another African war upon her hands. This time the trouble 
comes from the south of the continent instead of from 
the north, as in the Soudan tangie, and the English base 
of operations will be Cape Colony instead of Egypt. 
The continual encroachments of Boers upon the natives 
and settlers in Bechuanaland and Zululand are held to be 
a sufficient cause for England to wage war upon the 
Transvaal. The treaties between England and the coun- 
tries named make it imperative upon England to forcibly 
interfere in certain cases, and many politicians here in- 
sist that a case demanding interference has now arisen. 
This is the tone of several leading London papers, and 
about half the members of the Ministry are said to enter- 
tain a similar opinion. The Tory papers say that the 
whole excitement about the Boers and the Transvaal is a 
trick to withdraw attention from the Government’s blun- 
ders in Egypt. Meanwhile the Transvaal side of the 
story has never been told in print. While President Kruger 
and the rest of the delegation from the Boer Republic 
were here last spring trying to get justice from Earl 
Derby, the London papers, instead of giving intelligible 
accounts of their grievances and desires, contented them- 
selves with deriding ‘‘ those Dutchmen from Africa,” 
criticising the cut of their coats, and noting that they 
drank tea and remained at home with their wives during 
the evening, instead of drinking champagne and going 
elsewhere. 

In order to see the other side of the shield a cable 
news correspondent called upon Dr. Clarke, an eminent 
practitioner in London, who spent some years of his life 
in Southern Africa, and to whom the Voldraad of the 
Transvaal Republic recently sent a formal vote of thanks 
for having championed the cause of the Boers against 
the slanders of interested Englishmen. Dr. Clarke said : 
“It should be known that the Transvaal Republic has 
formally and officially disclaimed responsibility for the 
marauding in Bechuanaland and Zululand. The ma- 
rauders are not citizens of the Transvaal, but of little 
so-called republics, founded on unoccupied land by any 
emigrant who chooses to pitch his tent there in true 
patriarchal fashion. Some of them are Boers, but they 
are beyond the control of the Transvaal authorities. 
The Transvaal is an immense region, and if its frontiers 
between Bechuanaland on the west and Zululand on the 
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east were strictly guarded it would require a standiug 
army such as the peaceful farmers of the Transvaal have 
neither the means nor the inclination to maintain. 

** It is infamous,” Dr. Clarke continued, ‘‘ to make the 
Transvaal Government answerable for matters so utterly 
beyond its control. The Transvaal people respect the 
convention entered into with England. They are 
grateful to England fur the justice done to them in the 
matter of boundaries, tardy though it was. But there is 
another thing that England ought to know by this time, 
they will resist to the death any attempts at English dic- 
tation.” 


PERSONALS. 

Rev. Lauriston Reynolds, of Auburn and Minot, Maine, 
suggests that a suitable inscription ought to be cut on the 
stone where William Ladd sat at Minot Centre when he 
consecrated himself to Christ and to Peace. 

Rev. Charles H. Pope, of Farmington, Maine, ex- 
presses hearty sympathy with Peace principles, and offers 
to aid in our work. He sends his thanks for his life 
membership. 

We are indebted also for encouraging words to Rev. G. 
W. Howe, of Lewiston, and Henry C. Westwood, D.D., of 
Auburn, Maine, and an old and stanch friend of Peace, 
President Magoun, of Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. 

Kind words of cheer come to us from Rev. A. F. Beard, 
D. D., of Paris, France. He says, ‘‘I am glad you are 
working for peace. Your cause will triumph some day. 
It is no useless service to push it.” 

Rev. F. Southworth, of Portland, Maine, after an ap- 
preciative word for the Apvocate, adds: *‘ I most heartily 
sympathize with your work. What the world—the Chris- 
tian world—needs is disarmanment. God grant it, and tie 
the hands of France! May our States ever remember 
that England and America are one people !”’ 

Rev. F. W. Holland, of Concord, Mass., has presented 

the Society with two interesting documents. ‘They are 
numerously signed petitions from Plymouth, England, 
and other towns in that vicinity, protesting against war, 
when the Oregon boundary threatened it. 
' Col. Eben F. Stone, M. C., from the Essex District, 
Mass., in a note to the Secretary writes, ‘‘I believe in 
International Arbitration as the only reasonable method 
of settling international disputes, and of preventing to a 
great extent the unspeakable horrors of war.’’ 


CONGO CONGRESS. 

Lonpon, Oct. 13. Earl Granville, the British Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, has forwarded to Prince Bismarck his 
acceptance of the invitation to attend, in behalf of Eng- 
land, the conference at Berlin upon Congo affairs. pro- 
vided that the business of the conference shall be confined 
to questions concerning the commerce of the Congo, and 
shall not include the French disputes relative to the terri- 
tory of West Africa. The conference will meet at Berlin 
on the 6th of November and Prince Bismarck will pre- 
side. The invitations state that the bases of the pro- 
posals to be submitted to the conference have already 
been settled between the Governments of France and 
Germany in so far as those two Powers are concerned. 
It is reported that they embrace the appointment of an 
international commission to supervise the navigation of 
the Congo River, and that it will reject the Anglo-Portu- 
guese treaty, which provides for the neutrality of the river 
to Stanley Falls, excepting a portion of the right bank 
which is claimed by France. 


BOOK TABLE. 
{New Books received will be briefly noticed in this column. } 


The Divine Authority of the Bible, by Prof. G. Frederick 
Wright. 232 Pages. Price $1.25. The author ably dis- 
cusses, (1) What are the grounds of contidence in the 
truths of Christianity? (2) The infallibility of the Bible, 
as seen in the light of modern science. (3) The inspira- 
tion, interpretation and authority of the Bible. This book 
has grown out of the studies of a student both of the 
Bible and of Science. It is like an exellent former work, 
‘* Christian Evidences,” compact, brief, clear, logical and 
conclusive. Prof. Wright and Oberlin have come to be 
conservators of Christian doctrine. 

A History of the American People, by Arthur Gilman, 
M. A. With illustrations. Pages 668. Price $1.50. 
The illustrations are new and in sharp contrast with those 
of the last generation of histories. The style is lucid, 
concentrated, picturesque. The subjects treated most 
fully are not battles and sieges, but the ideas, opinions 
or doctrines which underlie all war and all peace. Mr. 
Gilman has not written a juvenile book, nor is his work 
exclusively a text-book for schools. It is one of the 
fullest, clearest and most interesting summaries of Ameri- 
can history that we know, and would make a delightful 
book for household reading as well as for the study of 
youth. 

Thalheimer’s Historical Series, a portion of which 
has been handed us by the Publishers, Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co., consists so far of seven or eight volumes, 
prepared with evident care and conscientiousness, set 
forth in the best style of the printer’s art, and adapted to 
use in the public schools where they have been widely in- 
troduced as they deserve to be. The author is not en- 
tirely emancipated from the traditional style of histories, 
viz., strings on which to place wars like beads. But the 
world is not prepared yet for emphasis on other portions 
of its history. Indeed, no writer can faithfully record the 
sad history of nations without chiefly dwelling on deeds of 
violence and blood. But we believe the appetite for such 
food is diminishing, and we are thankful for such works as 
‘* Green’s History of the English People,” and many other 
late books which dwell at unusual length on the develop- 
ments of law, invention, civilization and religion in the 
times of peace. 

We have received a very neat and admirable Scripture 
Catechism, in both English and German, from the Congre- 
gational S. 8. Publication Society ; also from the same a 
very sensible and convenient manual on ‘* The Christian’s 
duty to the Church,’’ by Rev. George R. Leavitt of Cam- 
bridge. Clear, concise, practical, it is just what a pastor 
needs to place in the hands of the young who are relig- 
iously serious and inquiring. 


—More than one ‘* Woman’s Kingdom” : 


There's too much of worriment goes to a bonnet, 
There’s too much of ironing goes to a shirt; 

There’s nothing that pays for the time you waste on it, 
There's nothing that lasts but trouble and dirt 


With grease and with grime from corner to centre, 
Forever at war and forever alert, 

No rest for a day lest the enemy enter— 
I spend my whole life in a struggle with dirt. 


—Shut the gate in the -face of woman and she will 
jump over the pickets. Open it wide and she will not be 
assuming.— William Ladd (1838). 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


RECEIPTS TO NOVEMBER 1, 1884- 


Rev. D. D. Tappan Weld 
Coll. ata — Peace Meeting 
as F. G. Butler . Farmington 
> pee to constitute “Mrs. Carrie 
utler Thwing of Cambridge, 
-» a life 
Hiram Holt, Reqs to constitute 
Rev. Albert W. Moore of agee, 
Mass., a life member . 
By friends in Farmington to con- 
* stitute Rev. Charles H. Hope a 
life member 
By J. 8. Ellis and friend, to consti- 
tute J. Scott Ellis, a 
member 
Other donations in 
Mrs. Warren 
New HAMPSHIRE E, A. Webb 
MassacuusEeTrs J.P. Andrews 
ae T.B. Coolidge 
T. Symmes . 
Brooks 
i. Dunh 
Cong. Church, collection 
Gideon Gifford 
Dea. O. 
James L. B shop 
E. A. Lawrence 
PENNSYLVANIA J.A. Martin 
Publications . 
Permanent Peace Fund 


Farmington 
“ 
Keene 


Lawrence 
Lancaster 
Gloucester 
Boston 
Mansfield 
Adamsville 
Norwich 
Cazanovia 
Brooklyn 
Strasburg 


Rsope IsLAND 
CoNNECTICUT 
New YorK 


8 
8s 


AT SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


DR. STRONG'S 
REMEDIAL INSTITUTE. 


The quietness of home; the conven- 
iences of a hotel; the medical advice 
and attendance of a Sanitarium. Re- 
duced rates in other than the summer 
months. 


For beauty of gloss, for saving of toil, 
For freeness fiom dust and slowness to soil, 


And also for cheapness ’tis yet unsurpassed, 
And thousands of merchants are selling it fast. 


Of all imitations ’tis well to beware ; 

The half-risen sun every package should bear ; 

For this is the trade-mark” the MORSE BROS. 
use, 

And none are permitted the mark to abuse. 


VAN ANTWERP BRAGG & CO. 


EDUCATIONAL 
BOOKS. 


CINCINNATI ann NEW YORK 
NEW ENGLAND AGENCY 
8 Hawtey Srreet, Boston, Mass. 


Publishers of Thalheimer’s Historical Series. 


The first column is the price charged to exchange for other his- 
tories in schools. The d column is the price of introduction, 


Eclectic History of the United States 00 
Thalheimer’s History of England 00 
General History, revised 20. 
Ancient History 1 60 
Medizval and Modern History 1 
Eastern Monarchies, separate 
History of Greece, separate 
History of Rome, separate 
Eclectic Historical Atlas, revised 


The American Advocate of Leace 


And Arbitration 


Contains the latest intelligence on those subjects, sifted and preserved 
in permanent form for future reference. Among its writers are 


JOHN G. WHITTIER, JULIA WARD HOWE, Rev. HENRY T. 
CHEEVER. 


It discusses peace questions editorially and by able contributors. It is 
put at the low price of 50 cts. per year, or $1.00 for two years, in the hope 
of extending its circulation, increasing its readers and its usefulness. 


The Angel of Leace, 


Four Pages, Monthly. 
Published under the Auspices of the 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


Five o- more copies to one address, - - 10 “ each. 


Back numbers at the rate of 50 cents per hundred. 


The publishers prepay postage in he cases. We must insist on payment 
for the ANGEL in advance, and shall discontinue when the su ption 
unless renewed. 

tters relating to the ANGEL OF PEACE should be directed to 


REV. H. C. DUNHAM, 


No. 1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 


Printed by J. E. Farwell & Co., 45 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


$1.00 
5.38 
10 00 
$332.03 
S 0 E 0 LISH 4 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


THE EASTERN RAILROAD. 


Most direct route to White Mountains. 


Seashore route to all seaside places North and East of Boston. 


Via Maine Central R. R. to all the Cities, Coast Towns and Lakes of Maine. 
Via Bangor and Piscataquis R. R. to Moosehead Lake. 


Via Sandy River P. R. to Rangely Lakes. 


All rail line via Bangor and Ellsworth to Mt. Desert. 


Express trains. Special summer rates. 


ARTHUR SEWALL, PREsIDENT. 


LUCIUS TUTTLE, Gen’: Passencer anp Ticket AGENT. 


Offices at Depot, Causeway Street, Boston. 


Round Trip Tickets. 


PAYSON TUCKER, Gen’L Manacer. 


Headquarters, Congregational House, Boston. 
Rev. A. E. DUNNING, Secretary. 


Tue Boy Lottarp.—By the late Rev. Frederick A. Reed, 
author of the Companion Book, ‘‘ Twin Heroes.” 
Postpaid, $1.50. 

Tue Forcev Lerrer, anp Storres.—By Sarah 
F. Brigham. Postpaid, $1.00. 

Nep Harwoop's Deticut ; or, THe Homes or THE GIANTS. 
—By Mrs. 8. G. Knight. Postpaid, $1.00. 

Tue Acapemy Boys 1x Came.—By Mrs. S. F. Spear. 
Postpaid; $1.25. 

Tue Sunpay-ScHoot Lisrary.—Indispensable to Super- 
intendents and Library Committees. By Rev. A. E. 
Dunning. Postpaid, 60 cents. 

How To A Cuurcu.—By Rey. C. L. Goodell, D. D. 
Postpaid, 50 cents. 

oF Rev. Enocn Ponp, D.D.—Postpaid, 
$1.00. 


Tue Divine Avruoriry or THe Brste.—By Prof. George 
F. Wright, of Oberlin, author of “ An Inquiry Con- 
cerning the Relation of Death to Probation,’’ ‘+ Logic 
of Christian Evidences,’ ‘‘ Studies in Science and 


Religion,” etc. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


The CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY publish and have for sale 
the best Religious, Theological snd Sunday-school Books. 


LATE ISSUES OF THE SOCIETY. 


VALUABLE BOOKS IN PRESS. 


Also, Books for Sabbath-school libraries in every variety, carefully selected and at the lowest prices; valuable 
tracts for pastoral or revival work, Sunday-School Quarterlies, Question Books, and all the latest and best helps. 


GEO. P. SMITH, Acenr. 


Curist PreacuiIne To Sprrits Prison.—By Rev. Wil- 
liam De Loss Love. Postpaid, 90 cents. 

Ture Deacon’s WeeK.—By Rose Terry Cooke. A very 
bright little sketch, illustrating the relation of 
Prayer and Works. Just the thing to put in the 
hand of every Church member. Price 3 cents, post- 
paid. 

Tuer Pian or SALVATION. —Questions and Answers. 
New edition. Just published. Price, 3 cents. The 
same in German. Price, 3 cts. 

ConGreGaTIONAL Manuat.—In German. 
cents. 

Fuss Bupeer’s Fotxs.—By Annie F. Burnham. Post- 
paid, $1.00. 

Tue Last 0’ tae Luscomps —By Henry Pearson Barnard. 
Postpaid, $1.25. 


Price, 10 


History oF THe PentaTteucu.—By David N. Beach, B.D. 
WE LL-SprinG SERIES FOR Primary ScHoots.—4 volumes. 


Or Horsepack 1x Cappapocia-—By Rev. John O. Bar- 
rows, late missionary of the A. B. C. F. M. in Tur- 


key. 
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